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and becomes in itself a proximate end. Now it is
impossible for most men to feel a strong allegiance of
this kind for two separate parties, at least on subjects
that are at all connected, because they cannot keep
their passions, their attachments, and their antipathies
sufficiently distinct. It is hard to separate an act from
the actor, to preserve unimpaired our esteem for the
character and good judgment of a man who pursues
what we believe to be a mischievous policy, or to turn
away from leaders whom we have been in the habit of
trusting. The partisan is inclined, therefore, to mag-
nify the wisdom and integrity of the men on his own
side, and distrust those of his opponents. He cannot
avoid bringing his prejudices into play in every politi-
cal question, and inclines in any contest to associate
himself with those people in whom he has learned to
have confidence in a kindred struggle. If, therefore, the
lines of cleavage of national and local parties are sub-
stantially different, the loyalty to one or both of them
is liable to become enfeebled until it ceases altogether.
Hence it is very difficult to maintain in national and
local politics separate parties which are really independ-
ent, and whose lines are essentially different.1 There
are, of course, cases where such a separation of party
lines exists. A number of instances may be found
among the smaller cities in England and America, in
some of which the municipal elections have for many

1 See that keen analysis of American city politics, The Boss, pp. 49, 50f
Where'one of the national parties has an overwhelming majority in
some part of the country, it sometimes breaks up there into factions which
fight among themselves over local matters. But this is really a case of
the subdivision of a party, not of distinct parties for national and local
politics. It is a peculiar case within the rule, not an exception to it